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Conversation of Lowis XVT. with ML. Bailly, Mayor of 
Paris, in 1790. 


{l'rom the Papers of MLB illy.] 


MONG the heaviest calamities which afflicted the early 
yerrs of the French revolution, was that caused by ex- 
treme anxiety on the scarcity of subsistence. This was the 
great secret of those who promoted commotion, and the cause 
or pretence of risingsamong the populace. Louis XVI. com- 
manded the attendance of the mayor of Paris, and_ the fol- 
lowing conversation passed between the king and his officer, 
as committed to writing by M. Bailly himself. 
© Louis.—1 want iniormation from you, Monsieur Builly, and 
therefore have desired your attendance. My good cuy of 
Paris gives me much uneasiness: the people suffer, Sir; ad- 
vantage is taken of these sufferings to « 
and above all to render me odious. ‘J 
of my enemies, for | have many, M. 1 
without any cause whatever!” 


<cite them to excesses, 
‘hat is the great secret 


2 


builly, and God knows, 

la pronouncing the last words the king was affected, and so 
was M. Bally. He assured the king of the people’s attach- 
meni to bim—hoped the risings would cease, as the National 
Assembly advanced in its labours—that the laws would gradu- 
aily aequire force—the sentiments of the nation might be de- 
pended on as good—but the disorders now prevailing were in- 
separable from a great revolution, 
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« Louis—What do you suppose Sir, is the population of 
Paris 2” 
“- Bailly —Some say, 1,000,000: it were more -correct 
to say, 700,000: but where consumption ts in question, it must 
be raised to 800,000, because many inhabitants of the « ountry 


sround, and others, supply themselves tron 1 this market. 
Pa 





© fLouis.—Lhe po of the peop! le, and « aid the 
cconouists, is lO eXuyvEecrate every thins g. L have reasons for 


thinking that Londonis kerger aud more; populous than: 2. 
but London has not forte than 300,000° inhabitants, fiele wiles 


the great number of ssilors which are on theriver. How much 





co 3 think is your daily consumption 2 
52 2otthes . “v% n ‘ - ’ P — ‘j 
* Patliy—Ile rw eermmited at T700 sacks of flour, each 
viich made about 1,700,000 lbs. of bread daily.” 
© Joule —Lbat is not enough, for, Paris, which contains 
— dren 1! ther p sof the kineduu Besid the 
fewer chudcren t pother parts oO. tue Kingdoin, peStues, the 





bread made in Paris bas less consistence, and the labouring 
people, especially those who come from the ¢ coublry, cousume 
more of it. L estimate the population of the kingdom at 
25,000,000 : that of Paris and its adjacencies, is about one 
ieth part of the whole; but consider, M. Mayor, that. the 
department ef Paris has uo corn lands, and is in this respect 
dcependeat on the other departments, and strangers. ou may 
easily couceive M..Bailly, ihe inportance of preventing alarm, 
concerning au object of the first necessity, in a city so popu 
lous, and so dependent If Paris and us district form the 
twentieth part of the national population, the cousumption 
must be at least, 1,400,000 setiers (each 12 Paris bushels) of 
corn, Without this supply M,. Mayor, the strength of this 
ty will be turned against it, and against me: scarcity, uncer- 
solninstpiniane, as you have seen, will lead it into the snares 
of the factious, always ready to seize on critical circumstances. 
[tis become, and will continue to be, a focus of sedition under 
the management of certain men: the monopolizers who fat- 
ten on the blood of tie people are fully suilicient to occasion 
the most shocking disorde: 
M. Bailly agreed with the king in this sense of danger—not 
could be but admit that the scarcity was more er Jess artificial, 
thatin feeding the capital scaniily the principal object was to 


raise the mob—that, however, something must be allowed for 





the unfortunate scason—ihat the harvest has been below the 
usual standard, and thatin eeneral too wuch contidence was 
placed in the proposition that France in common years produ- 
ced greatly above its cousumption. 

« Jowis—That error it is of consequence to destroy. It 
may contribute to inflame the minds of ihe people, and to eni- 
bitter them agvinst me: Incase of scarcity, the y may accuse 
meof conspiring agalust te peo} Sages if L were providence.” 
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This last expression was striking: yet kings, and all gover- 
nors, ought to be a kind of providence, in watching over those 
whom they govern. 

« Louis,~-W hat do you suppose is the extent of the surface 
of France? for we must begia there, to understand our re- 
sources.” 

1 answered, that nobody could answer that question so well 
as his majesty himself ;—that it was well known that his skillin 
geography was inferior to none, which was fully shewn in the 
instructions 7 majesty had secretly conveyed to M. de la 
Peyrouse, at his departure for the South Seas. His majesty 
smiled, and this recollection seemed to please him. 

“ Lows —Since then, fou like beiter io flatter, t 
answer me, said he, I must take upon me to instruct the most 
Jearned astronomer of Europe.” 

W hat was my surprizeand confusion at this retort courteous, 
may be guessed. 

“ Louis —If 1 rightly recollect, the new maps of the academy 
make it 35,000 square leagues, that is someWhat more than 
104.000 000 of acres. If I rightly recollect the lessons ot 
M. Turgot, who piqued himself on being the great economist 
of his time, and who knew about as much of the matier as I 
did, we must deduct from this supe rficial extent, for cities, 
, rivers, canals, roads, lakes, ponds, barren land ;, &e. at 
leastoae filth. Is that too muchor too littlh, M. Bailiy? You 
know, since you have measured the whole flat country of 5i 
beria. 

I replied, that not only I deferred to M. Turgot, but that 


lan to 


towns 


most assuredly his majesty knew his kingdom much better than 
I knew Siberin—taking a pencil from my pocket, and deduact- 
ing one-fifth from 104,000,000, L said, Sire, there remains tui 
cultivation only 83,000,000 and nearly 500,000 acres, 


“ Louis—And how mach shall we deduct for vine lands, 


ood bere] We. kk \ , ! , ; > oF } o ] it 
Woods, hedges, Meado 8, pasta hveS, OLiVe yoga Sara 


grounds, and in short for whatever ts not proper! ly agriculture 


Is one quarierenovgh? is it too much? Let us see, M. Bailly, 
here is our oracle.” 

So saying, the king took out a large parcel of paper—® that 
is exactly right,” said he, “ M. ‘Taurgot says positively one 


quarter.” 
I know not, W kv or how, I was led toshewa little know! J re 
on a subject of which L understood caret lyany thing. i 


did as others bette: taug ht sometime ; do, I divided cultivation 


into three kinds—one third I allowed for corn :—one third for 
maize ;—and one third faliow. Whence Linferred that the: 
vas in France under culture for wheat, rye, and barley, near 


iweply miutons of acres: uo - &aew not the average pi 
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duce per acre; and I stammered out the conclusion of my 
argument, 

The king smiled at my embarrassment, and referring to Tar- 
gots documents, “ hereis our instructor,” said he, * the acre 
produces in general four setters [forty eight bushels] Paris 
measure, which makes a total of 83 4 306,000 5 setiers, from which 
we must take one sixth part for seed 3 there remains about 
69,000,000 setter's.” 

1 asked his majesty’s permission to copy this total: bis ma- 
jesty repliéd, holding out the paper, “ There, M. Mayor in- 
form yoarself: that you may in return inform me.” 

= Louis —Turgot was wild to discover in France an exor- 
bitant superabundance :—* thence follows,” said he, “ the 
necessity for freedom of commerce, and exportation of grain. 
It must be owned that he possessed great information and was 
a thoroughly honest man: there, M. Bailly, he had more than 
one point of resemblance to yourself, but his errors have some- 
times cost me very dear.” 

The king rested awhile on this expression, and his looks put 
me out of countenance. I felt forcibly his allusion to the oath 
taken in the Tennis Court: Manet alla menta repostum. 1 was 
about to offer excuses, but he stopped me by saying, “ Lrrare 
humanum est—but that is not our subject,” said he: “ what 
shall we do with our 69,000,000 setiers. 

— I divided them among 25,000,000 of men. Each setier 
weighing 240\bs, L allutied two to each individual, and I found 
the consumption of the kingdom was 50,000,000 setierss. 

* Louis—Add, about 10,000,000 setiers for the supply of 
the colonies i—you find remaining undisposed Ofecee” 

Bailly.» Nine millions of setiers, Sire. 

“ Louis.—Well, M. Mayor, how is it that with this over- 
plus Paris is in want of bread? This is nearly the calculation 
of M. Turgot ; but I believe he is mistaken. It would follow 
that at the end of ten years France should have a reserve 
of 90,000,000, equal to more than one veat’s consumption. 
Can you conceive M. Mayor, what an inexhaustible source of 
national wealth; what an astonishing revenue we should ob- 
iain from our harvests ? Lupossible! M. Bailly, impossible ! 
if | had not known M. Turgot, I should think bim the worst 
calculator, or the wickedest of men. Are not such suegestions 
as these employed to irritate the populace? What can a stary- 
ing, unhappy people, think, when told, that France produces 
gieatly above her wants? One would say [ was boru to be the 
victim of prejudices without eud.” 

I suffered the king to calin ;—at length I said, “ Sire, sup- 
posing that France should produce all that M. Turgot reports, 
1 common years, she would bave nothing too much. 1 recol- 

lect haying seen in memoirs composed by M. Necker, and by 
ihe 
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the duties laid on corn exported, results pretty neaily the same 
as those of M. Turgot but circumstances apper to be no lon- 
ver the same.” 

~ © Louis Oh, yes, M. Mayor, they bave greatly changed ; 
and so have men too!” 

These words were pronounced in a manner that made adeep 
impeession on my amiad : I certainly shall aever furget them, 
let me live as long as L may. “ 1 should be tempted to con- 
jecture,” said I, § that since 1762, population is prodigiously 
jaereased : the American war cost us no great number of 
men.” 

“ Louiss—I KNOW RETTER THAN ANY-BODY WHAT IT 
HAS COST ME; AND WHAT IT MAY STILL COST ME. 

« And since,” added Limmediately, to divert an idea, which 
I saw was extietocly poinful to him, “ the trade to India and 
other parts of the worl! has taken off but a few; for by a 
chain ef unfortunate circumstarces the trade of France to 
India is reduced to little or nothing ; the same to Africa, and 
other climates fatal to the hugan race.” 

Louis. — You scem to understond the matter well, M. Bailly, 
Tknow as well as others the losses attendant on commerce; 
but L know, too, how much they have heen exaggerated, and 
ITkiow for what purposes. If you wished to propose a plausi- 
ble objection, M. Mayor, you might say thet our harvests are 
not wholly devoted to subsistence; ihat during many years a 
ruinous luxury diverts them from their truc intention ; that 
much is consumed in beer, hair-powder and starch, in pastry 
aud cookery : but IT should answer that France cultivates more 
land than formerly, that inany marshes are drained, and many 
commons tendered arable. You cannotcontest the fact. You 
must allow another: which is, that manures are become scarce, 
The cattle are diminished: we derive a part of our subsist- 
ence of this kind trom abroad: and to eatile the earth owes 
its manure, and the people their most abundant supply of 
food. [have always envied the English this advantage : they 
sow a less space of ground than the French do, and they pen 
more numerous flocks.” 

“ Lwas about io hint at favourable circumstances, for this : 
—there were no wolve _" 

Louis. They ave every where, M. Bailly ; England has her 
beasts of prey, as well as France ; but we are not speaking of 
wolves, but how to supply Paris with provisions. To accom- 
plish that, must we have recourse to foreign parts? Must we 
luok to the departments ? Must we establish magazines, or 
forego the freedom of commerce? should we attempt it by 
rewards, by laws which restraining the free vent of the article, 
should ensure the subsistence of Paris, and of other principal 
paits of the kingdeoy ? On these questions [ desired your opi- 
uion. 
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nion. Think them over seriously: I shall s¢e you again as 
speedily as you find convenient, and then you will favour me 
with your reflections.” 

[ quitted the king, astonished to find him so well instructed 
on asubject, of which L supposed he was ignorant, 1 went 
about to gather information trom all parts and places where | 
thought it existed, and when I supposed I had obtained my 
object, [returned to the palace, and delivered to the kinga 
memoir of whatever I had collected. 


An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Circas- 
Stans. 


{From Clarke’s Travels.] 


WE then went to examine more minutely the crowd of Cir- 
cassians of a lower order, numbers of whom were pus- 
sing the Kuban in their canoes, and collecting on the Russian 
side. They came to barter wood, honey, and arms, for salt, ac- 
cording to their usual practice in times of peace. Here we 
saw some of the wildest mountaineers of Caucasus, all of whom 
vere completely armed, and all robbers by profession. The re- 
sresentations made of the natives in the South Seas do not picture 
sae nature in a more savage state than it appears among 
the Circassians. [nstructed from their infancy to consider 
war and plunder not only as a necessary, but as an honourall 
occupation, they bear i: 1 their countenance a most si wiking CX 
pression of ferocious vi Lour, of cunning, suspicion, and dis- 
trust. If, while a Circassian is st: anding behind you, a sudden 
retrospect betrays to you his features, his brow lowers, and he 
seems meditating some desperate act; but the instant he per- 
ceives that he is observed, his countenance relaxes into a de- 
ceitful smile, and he assumes the most obsequious aud submis- 
sive attitude im 1it iabie. 

Their bodies, especially their legs, feet, and arms, are for the 
most part naked. ‘They wear no shirt, and only a pair of coarse 
vegges | drawers, reaching a little below the knee. Over their 
shoulders they carry, even during the greatest heat of summer, 
a thick yey heavy cloak of felt, or the ‘hide of a goat, with the 
hair on the outside, reaching below the waist. Under this co- 
vering appears the sabre, bow and quiver, musket, and other 
weapons. The peasants as well as their princes shave tie head, 
and cover it with the seull-cap, as before mentioned, Ditte- 
rence of rank, indeed, seems to cause little distinction of dress 
among them, except that the peasant further coveis the head 
ond shoulders with alarge cowl. The beauty of features and 
form, for which the Circassians kave so long been celebrated, 
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js certainly prevalent among them. Their noses are aquiline, 
their eye-brows arched and regular, their mouths small,. their 
teech remarkably white, and their ears not so large nor so pro- 
minent as among the Tartars ; although, from wearing the head 
shaven, they appear to disadvantage, according to our Euro- 
pean notions, They are well shaped, and very active ; being 
generally of the middle size, seldom exceeding five feet eight 
or nine inches. 

Their women are the most beautiful perhaps in the world, of 
enchanting perfection of countenance, and very delicate fea- 
tures. Those wham we saw, the accidental captives of war, 
carried off with their families, were remarkably handsome. 
Many of them, although suffering from ill health, fatigue, and 
grief, and under every possible circumstance of disadvantage, 
had yet a very interesting appearance. ‘Their hair is generally 
dak or light. brown, sometimes approuching to black. ‘Their 
eyes have a singular animation, peculiar to the Circassian peos 
ple; this in some of the men gives av expression of ferocity, 
The most chosen works of the best painters, representing a 
Hector or a Helen, do not display greater beauty than we be- 
held even in the prison at Ekaterinedara, where wounded Cire 
cassians, Male and femaie, loaded with fetters, and huddled to- 
gether, were pining tm sickness and sorrow. 

Seeing that the Circassians were colircted in mach greater 
numbers on the Caucasian side of the Kuban, we applied to the 
commander in chief, for permission to pars over ino their ter- 
ritory. ‘This. was obtained with great dithculty ; and the Ata- 
man, accompanied by several armed Cossacks, was ordered to 
attend us. We crossed the river in canoes; aud, arriving on 
the Circassian side, beheld the natives, who had been collected 
from all parts of the country, gathered in parties, along the 
shore. Several of them, having a most savage aspect, were 
formed into a group about 200 yards from the place. where we 
landed, Perceiving the Ataman avoided going towards them, 
we begged that he would allow us that privilege. “ If it is 
your desire,” said he, taking his sabre from its scabbard, “ you 
shall not be disappointed on my account; but you little know 
what sort of people they are. They pay no resp ct to treaties, 
bol even to their owl princes, when the y see ab opportunity ol 
plunder; and are bhely to do some of us injury betore we re- 
turn.” : ; ; 

Our curiosity got the better of all fear, and we followed the 
Atainan’s reluctant steps to the place where they were assem- 
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emg Us fuvauce, they hastily snatched up their arms, 


(these they had placed against the trees, and upon the ground,) 


i 
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and received us with aa air of evident detianee. We endea- 
“ , 1 T 
Vourea tv Cunvince them that ou lews Were pacilne 5 but mat- 
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Joud and with great rapidity. No one of our party understood 
what they said: and the Ataman’s uneasiness cortsiderdbly in- 
creasing, we made signs for the canoes to draw near tlie shore, 
and effected our retreat. Thinking to shew them some’ mark 
of respect, and of our friendly intentions, we took off our rats, 
and bowed to thei as we retired. Thc effect was highly atnus. 
ing: they all roared with ioud and savage laughter, and, mock- 
ing our manner of making obcisance, seemed to invite us to a 
repetition of the ceremony ; and as’ dften ‘as we’ renewed it, 
they set up fresh peals of laughter. 

The Cossack officers, who accompahied ts upon this occa. 
sion, told as thatthe Circassians who tark about m the imme. 
diate vicinity of — Kubah are a tribe as wild and lawless as 
any in the w thole district of C aucasus 3 that their principal ob- 
ject is to seize tipon then, and carry them off, for the purpose 
of selling them as slaves in Persia. The cannon mpon: the 
heights of Ekaterinedara at that time commanded the whole 
marshy territory on the Circassian side ; yet it was impossible 
to venture even a few hundred yards, in search of plants, on 
account of the danger that m ight be apprehended from the ntim- 
bers who remained in ambush among the woods near the river, 
The hasty observation we had made disclosed to t's a plain co- 
vered with wild rasberry trees, blackberry bushes, and a few 
large willows by the water’s edge. Further, towards the south, 
appeared woods of considerable extent, full of the finest onks. 
Beyond these woods were seen the chain of the Caucasian 
mountains, and the territorics which had been the theatre of 
war. The mountains rose ike the Alpitie barrier. Some of 
them appeared to be very high ; and their sides retained patches 
of snow toward the middle of July ; but, upon the whole, they 
seemed inferior in altitade to the Swiss Alps. The passes 
through Caucasus must be difficult and intricate, as the moun- 
tains stand close to each other, and their summits are ragged 
and irregular. Those nearest to Ekaterinedara were not less 
than 26 English miles distant, and yet they appeared very visi- 
ble to the naked eye. 

When we returned to the Russian side, the Circassians who 
had crossed the river were dancing and rejoicing on account of 
the peace. One of their vagrant musicia ns, exercising the pro- 
fession so much esteemed by all nations in the infancy of so- 
ciety, and particularly amoung the tribes who inh, bit Monnt 
Caucasus, played ona silver ilute, called camil. It was about 
two feet in length, and bad only three finger holes towards the 
lower extremity of the tube. The mode of blowing this in- 
strument is as remarkable as the sound produced. A small 
stick is placed in the upper end of a flute, open at either extre- 
mity ; which, being drawn out to the length of an inch, is 
pressed by the performer against the roof of his mouth. It is 
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very difficult to conceive how any tones can be produced in 
this manner, as the performer’s mouth is kept open the whole 
time, and he accompanies the notes with his own voice. By 
the violent straining of every muscle in his countenance, the 
performance seemed a work of great difficulty and labour, the 
sounds all the while resembling the droning noise of a bagpipe. 
I wished to purchase the instrument with a quantity of salt, the 
only money they receive in payment ; but its owner, deriving 
his livelihood and consequence among his countrymen entirely 
from his flute, would not consent to sell it. 

The Circassians know nothing of the value of coins, using 
them only to adorn their persons: and even for this purpose 
they did not seem desirous to possess the few silver pieces we 
offered to them. It is evident that their favourite musical in- 
strument, the camil,-was not always of metal; for upon the sil- 
ver tube 1 have described, the natural joints scen upon canes 
and reeds in the rivers and marshes of the country had beea 
imitated by the maker. 

Their dances do not resemble those of any other nation. 
Something perhaps nearly similar may have been described as 
the practice of the South Sealslands. Ten, fifteen, or twenty 
persons, all standing ina line, and holding by each other’s arms, 
begin lolling from right to left, lifting up their feet as bigh as 
possible, to the measure of the tune, and interrupting the uni- 
formity of their motion only by sudden squeaks and exclama- 
tions. Nothing could seew more uneasy than the situation of 
the performers in the middle of the row; but even these, 
squeezed as they were from one side to the other, testified theic 
joy in the same manner. After some time there was a pause, 
when a single dancer, starting from the rest, pranced about in 
the most Judicrous manner, exhibiting only two steps that could 
be assimilated to the movements of a dance. Either of these 
may be noticed not only in our English hornpipe, but ia all the 
dances of northern nations. The first consisted in hopping 
upon one foot, and in touching the ground with the heel and 
toe of the other alternately. The second, in hopping on one 
foot, and thrusting the other before it, soas to imitate the 
bounding of a stag: from this animal the motion was origi- 
nally borrowed, as it actually bears its name among the wild 
frish at this day. 

A duc attention to national dances frequently enables us to 
ascertain the progress made by any people towards refinement. 
The exercise itseli is asancient as the human race ; and however 
variously modified, the popular dances peculiar to ages the 
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cal, in proportion as the state of society has been more or less 
atlected by the progress.of civilization. 


(Teo be concluded in our next.) 








INTERESTING TRLAL. 
BET ON BUONAPARTE. 


Curious trial, in which the Rev. R. Gilbert was plaintiff, 
ra and Sir M. M. Sykes, Bart. M. P. defendant, came on at 
the York assizes, for the recovery of a bet on the lite of Buo- 
naparte ; the condition of which was, that the plaintiff, on pay- 
ing 100 guineas, should receive one guinea per day so long ds 
Buonaparte should Jive. The contract had been performed on 
the part of the plaintiff, and for a considerable period, near 
three years, the defendant continued to pay the stipulated sum. 

It was contended on the part of the defendant, that the offer 

nade by Sir M. Sykes, “ to receive 100 guineas to pay one 
suinea a day during the life of Buonaparte,” was a hasty ex- 
pression in a moment of conviviality. Mr. Gilbert did, in- 
dleed, when he found the feeling of the company against this 
bet, say, © Lf you will submit, Sir Mark, to ask it as a favour, 
you may be off.” Mr. Topping said, he should contend that 
the proposal of Sir Mark was not meant as a serious bet ; and 
if this should be the opinion of the jury, he would be entitled 
to a verdict; but if it should be thought areal wager, he should 
even then submit some observations on the law of the case, 
and contend, that in the event of an invasion an interest might 
be revealed in this wager totally iuconsistent with the public 
satety. 

“ Putting the ease,” said Mr. 1 opping, “ that Buonaparte 
should, at the-head of an immense army, suceced in effecting 
a descent npon this country, it is clear that the plaintiff? would 
have an interest in protecting that life, which every true sub- 
yect aad friend of his country would be interested in desiroying ; 
he would have an annuity of 365 euineas per anu. depending 
upon the personal safety of this inveterate ene iny of our coun 
try. Lknow not whether the Rev. Clergyinan frequently at- 
tunds the church, where we are commmanded to pray for our 
enemies, but the plaintiff bas a most cogent motive for being 
devout in this part of the service--an interest of 365 guineas a 
year 

The judge then proceeded to state the evidence to the jury, 
with bs observations upon it, leaving them to decide on the 
juct—-whether there was an intention of betting on the part of 
oir 
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Sir Mark Sykes, and reserving the point of law. The jury re- 
turned a verdict for the defendant. 





A COURT BLUNDER. 


‘OON after the revocation of the edict of Nantz, the count 

) de Roye and his wife, took refuge in Denmark. As he had 
been a licutenant-general in France, he was made knight of 
the order of the elephant, grand marshal, and given the com- 
mand of the troops. Not oualy the count, but his wife enjoyed 
the greatest consideration ; and they were frequently invited to 
dinner at the royal table, where the additional favour was 
granted them, that of being permitted to bring their daugh- 
ter. 
It happened one day that Madame de Roye, struck with 
the strange figure of the queen of Denmark, turned to her 
daughter, and asked her if she did not think that her majesty 
and Madame Panache were as much alike as two drops of 
water? 

Though she spoke in French, she was understood by the 
queen, who wished to know who this Lady Panache might be. 
‘[he countess replied, that she was one of the most agreeable 
women at the French court; but she said this with some em- 
barrassment. ‘Lhe queen saw her confusion without appearing 
to notice it; and, very uneasy at Madame de Roye’s compari- 
son, she wrote to Magereron, the Danish envoy at Paris, to 
know who this Madame Panache was, her figure, her age, her 
condition, and upon what footing she was at the court of Louis. 
Magereron, iu great astonishment, answered the queen, that 
he could not comprehend how the pame of Madame Panache 
had reached her; that this woman was a little old hag, with 
such withered lips and bleaved eyes, that she looked like a 
blight. He added, that she wasa species of court mendicant, 
who was introduced there by favour of her folly; that she 
sometimes supped with the king, sometimes dined with mon- 
seigneur or the dauphiness, and at all the tables the company 
amused themselves with putting her in a passion; that to 
divert the princes and princesses attention, they filled her 
pockets with micat and sauces, the gravy from which flowed 
out from uader her petticoats; that some gave her money, 
others twitches and fillips, whicl ‘ 


» put her into a fury, because 
with her bieared eyes she could not see the leneth of her nose, 
and could net guess who had struck her. At this reply the 
queen of Denmark felt herself so hurt that she could no lon- 
ver bear the countess de Roye in her sight; she demanded 
and. ‘The king, indeed, 

J tound it very bad in: strangers whom lic 
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had overwhelmed with riches and honours, thus to repay his 
generosity by mocking his wile in so outrageous a manner. 

He told the count de Roye he had no longer any need of 
his services, and commanded him to leave his dominions. It 
was in vain that the count and countess strove to appease the 
storm the indiscretion of the latter had aroused; they were 
obliged to'go to Hamburgh, whence they passed into England, 
with all their children. The count lived here for above eigh- 
teen years, without enjoying any distinction atthe British court, 
and died at Bath in the year 1690. 





STATE OF SURGERY IN SCOTLAND. 

WHEN the surgeons of Edinburgh were, in 1505, incor- 

porated, under the denomination of surgeons and bar. 
bers, it was required of them to be able to read and write! 
“ to know anatomie, nature, and complexionof everie member 
of Irumanis bodie, and lykwayes to knaw all vaynes of the 
samyn, that he may make flewbothemie in dew time ;” toge- 
ther with a perfect knowledge of shaving beards. These were 
all the qualifications that seemed necessary to the art of sure 
gery, at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The prac- 
tice of physic was, if possible, in a still more deplorable state. 
—Campbell’s Journey from Edinburgh to the Highlands. 

Here, it is to be observed, barbers and surgeons were one 
and the same profession, who exclusively practised as a craft, 
the dressing of wounds, shaving of beards, and making and 
selling whisky throughout the gude town. 

In 1670, it appears, that in England it was thea becoming 
customary for physicians to make their visits in a carriage, and 
that they expected a double fee, (viz. two angels), “ For,” savs 
the author of Lex Talionis, “ there must now be a litile coach 
and two horses: and being thus atiended, half a piece, their 
usual fee, is but ill taken, and popped into their left pocket, 
and possibly may cause the patient to send to his worship be- 
fore he will come again to the hazard of another angel.” 

Before this, physicians of much practice used to visit their 
patients on horseback. Dr. Simeon Fox, and Dr. Argent, arc 
said to have been the last presidents of the college who visi- 
ted their patients in this manner.—See Aikin’s Biographical 
Memoirs of Medicine. 





Original Letier of the celebrated George Alexander 
Stevens. 
Dear Sir, Yarmouth Guol. 
\ LIEN I parted from you at Doncaster, I imagined, long 
before this, to have met with some oddities worth 
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acquainting you with. It has grown a fashion of late to write 
lives. | have now, and for a Jong time have had lei- 
sure cnough to write mine, but want materials for the latter 
part of ‘it. For my existence cannot be c dled liviag, butwhat 
the painters term still life, having, siwace Feb, 15, been con- 
fined in the goal of this town for a London debt. Asa hunted 
deer is always shanned by the happier herd, so am 4 de- 
serted by the company, my share taken off, and no support 
left, save what ny wile can spare me out of her's. 

* Deserted in ny utmost need, 

“ iby those my former bounty fed.” 

With an economy which, ’tiill now, I was a stranger to, 
[have wade a shift hitherto to victual my little garrison, 
but then it has been with the sid of Dy good friends and 
allies—my clothes. ‘This wees’s eating finishes my last waist- 
coat, and next L must atone for my errors on bread and 
water. ‘Themistocles had so many towns to furnish his table, 
and a whole city bore the charge of his meals. In some 
respects Lam like him, for Law furvi i bv the Lbours of a 
multitude. Awig bas fed me two days—tuc Uiuimiugs of a 
Waistevat as long—a pair of veavet Lieeches paid my washer- 
womnan—and aruffled shirt has found mein shaving. My 
coats I swajlowed by degrees; the sleeves I breakfasted 
upon for weeks; the body, skirts, &c. served me for a 
dinuer two months ; my silk stockings have paid my lodg- 
ings ; and two pair of new pumps enabled me to smoke several 
pipes. Lt is meredible how my appetite (barometer lke) rises 
in proportion as my necessities make their terrible advances. 
I] could here say something droll about a stomach, but it is ill 


jesting with edged tools, and Lat sure that ts the sharpest thing 


about me. 
You may think I can have no sense of my condition, 
that while f am thas wretched, L should offer at ridicule. 
But, Sir, people constituted like me, with a disproporiion- 
ate levity of spirits, are aluays most merry when they are most 
miserable, and quicken like the eyes of the consumptive, 
which are always brightest the nearest a patient approaches 
to dissolution. However, Sir, to shew that [ am not en- 
tively lost to ali reflection, L think myself poor enough to 
ask a favour, and humble enough to ask it. Here, Sir, L might 
make an encomiuin on your good nature, humanity, Xe. 
put | shall not pay so bad a compliment to your under- 
Standing as to endeavour, by a parade of phrases, to win 
it over to iy interest. Lf you could any night, at a con- 
cert, make a small collection for me, it night be a means 
of regaining my liberty: and you kuow, Sir, the first people 
ol 
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of rank abroad will perform the most friendly offices for the 
sick: be not therefore offended at the request of a poor 
(though a deservedly punished) debtor. 

G. A. STEVENS. 


To Dr. Miller, Doncaster. 





SPANISH PECULIARITIES. 
Devotional Dances in the Choir of Seville Cathedral. 


HE priests of catholicism have tried all means to interest 

the passions, and if in some instances they have failed, 
owing to the increasing knowledge of the times, in others they 
have perfectly succeeded. I witnessed the truth of both these 
facts on the same day : in the morning it was a grand jubilee; 
the deep tones of the organ were too solemn for the occasion, 
bat the lively violin, the cymbal, and the flute, sounded 
through the choir, while a party of eight youths, dressed in 
the Spanish garb of the sixteenth century, with slashed doublets, 
shoes adorned with roses, and hats with plumes of feathers, 
danced before the altar ; before that altar, which no Spaniard, 
not even the priest, ever passes without bending the knee, 
they performed a strange figure, they gave right hands and 
left, they snapped their castanets, they changed sides and back 
again, all with their hats on, and all for the glory of God! 
Even the pious Spaniard knew not whether, on this occasion, 
his religion called upon him to laugh or to weep, although he 
might feel more inclined to the former. 


General intercessory Devotion. 


In the evening I repaired to the same spot, with the inclina- 
tion of enjoying a silent walk among the lofty aisles before the 
gates should close; but the scene was very different: in 
the morning it was a jubilee : the French were said to be ap- 
proaching : and it was now a supplication : the seats of the 
choir were full; the altar blazed with lamps; the priests 
were arrayed in their most sacred vestments. Between the 
ballustrades which connect the choir and the altar, was a kneel- 
ing multitude, mostly of females, whilst the men crowded 
near the railings, clambered on the bases of the pillars, or kneit 
ata distance, even when excluded from every view of the 
altar. All the women were in one posture, all in one costume ; 
kneeling, the body somewhat drawn backward, the head, balf 
enveloped in the mantle, somewhat inclined; all were silent, 
all were devout. On this interesting group was thrown the 
doubtful light of setting day, mixed with the pale splendous 
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of the lamps which blazed before the altar, and torches, pur- 
posely placed far up the pillars. When the organs and the full 
choir united in adeep and solemn tune; when the priest held 
on high the sacred water ; when the multitude struck them-~ 
selves on the breast, and many even with tears confessed them- 
selves guilty in the sight of an all-pure Being ; it was no 
Jjonger a mummery, a deception, nor even a superstition ; it 
was a people with one voice, with one accord, and with the 
same rites, devoutly imploring the protection of God in a most 
interesting crisis of their fate, to preserve all that was dear to 
them as a nation, as individuals, and as Christians. 








JOHN KNOX’S CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 


NE day, when he had come to hear Mr. Rough preach, 
Mr. Rough delivered a sermon, in which he treated 
of “ the election of ministers.” In the conclusion of the 
sermon, he said; “ When any considerable number of 
Christians perceive in any man the gifts of God, (probably he 
meant a man in clerical orders, which Mr. Knox had long 
been,) and shail desire him, for their instruction, to preach 
the gospel, it is dangerous for such a man to refuse their 
request.” Then addressing his discourse to Mr. Knox, he 
said, “ Brother, be not offended, when I speak to you that which 
Ihave in charge, even from all those who are here present ; 
which is this, in the name of God, and of his Son Jesus 
Christ, and in the name of those who now presently call you 
by my mouth, [charge you that you refuse not this holy voca- 
tion, but that, as you tender the glory of God, the increase 
of Christ’s kingdom, the edification of your brethren, and 
the comfort of me, whom you know well enough to be op- 
pressed by the multitude of Jabours, you shall take upon you 
the pubhe office and charge of preaching ; even as you look 
to avoid God’s heavy displeasure, and desire that he shall mal- 
tiply his graces with you.” Then turning to the congregation, 
he said, “ was not this your charge unto me? and do you ap- 
prove of this vocation ?”? They auswered, “ It was, and we 
approve of it.” : 
Mr. Knox was abashed. He burst into tears, and silently 
went home to pray and meditate in his own ctiamber. For 
some days be scarcely held conversation with any person, but 


privately considered of what was his duty. At last he deter- 
! 


mined to comply with the call which had been given him by 
Mr. Rough, aud a protestant people, which he valued nore” 
than any imposition of hands which lic had formeily received 
from a popish bishop : 
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Such an irregularity, most certainly, would not be approved 
of in the present day; and probably was thought not jostifia- 
ble by many at the time when it took place. Yet, without this 
call, as it should appear, John would not have borne that share 
which he afterwards did in the expulsion of popery, to which 
his talents and zeal not a little contributed. 





Account of the Louwa, or Fishing-Bird. 


NX TEAR the city of Cining, we saw them catch fish with a 
ai bird, which they call Louwa; and because this way of 
fishing seems notable, and no where used but in China, I here 
presetit you with an account of it. 

This bird is somewhat less than a goose, and not very unlike 
to araven; it has a long neck, and a bill like an eagle. With 
these they fish after this manner ; they have small boats very 
artificially made of reeds or bamboos, which they sail upon the 
Chinese rivers and pools, and place the bird perching upon the 
outside of the vessel, from whence she sud:len!ly shoots, and 
diving, swims under water as fast as they can thrust forward 
their cables with a light pole. As soon as she has eatcht bee 
prey, she instantly appears above water, and the master of the 
boat stands ready io receive her, and opeus her bill by force, 
and takes outthe dainty. Afterwards he turns ber out again 
to catch more, and to preveut these birds from swallowing down 
the prey, they hang a ring about their necks, which hinders 
them from gorging. Such fish as are too big for them to bring 
up in their bills, they discover to their masters, by making a 
noise in the water, who then helps to pull them out. Such 
birds as are slothful or loth to dive, are broken of that ill habit 
by beating. When they have catcht enough for their owners, 
the iron ring is taken off, and they are left to fish for them- 
selves, which makes them the more willing to work for others. 

The fishermefi pay a yearly tribute to the emperor for the use 
of these birds, which are in much esteem with the Chinese; 
and such as are nimble and well tauglit, are so dear, that ojten- 
times one of them goes at 50 toel of silver, which is about 150 
guilders. We offered to buy of an old fisherman a couple of 
those birds, but he refused, alledging that they served to main- 
tain him and his family; neither could he inform us whence 
those birds came, nor how they were first instrucied ; only he 
told us, that they were left him by his ancestors. We asked 
him likewise whether they ever bred with him? who answered, 
very rarely. We bought a dish of fish of this old man, which 
which were most of them carps of a span and a half long.— 
Embessy of the Dutch East india Company to China. 

0 Sineul 
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Singular Act of Gratitude of Cartouche the Robber. 


YARTOUCHE the robber infested Paris in the early part 
C of the last century [born in Paris 1693]. His people 
were arranged in bands, and regularly placed every night, as 
so many guards ; but certainly not for the protection of pro- 
perty. He piqued himself on being a generous and gallant 
man; and his behaviour to Madame de Ségur, has some claims 
io support his pretensions. That lady found of her toilette 
one morning the following epistle, respectfully addressed to 
her, without being able to forin the most distant conjecture, as 
to the means by which it was placed there. 

« Madame,—As I am informed of every thing that passes 
both in the city, and at court, | know that two days ago you 
spoke of me very advantageously to the regent, Monseigneur 
the duke of Orleans, and that you said, “ a man like me migh! 
make a good general of an army ;”—I am extremely grateful 
for the good opinion you entertain of my abilities ; and by 
way of demonstrating my gratitude I have caused one hundred 
bottles of Champagne wine, which I have carefally chosen as 
excellent, to be placed to your wine cellar. [ add to this small 
present an impression from my seal. It is a sovereign safe 
conduct, and you may securely walk in any part of Paris, at 
whatever hour you please, without fearing the smallest misad- 
yenture. 





* Tam with respect, 
« Madam, 
“* Your most humble, 
* and most obedient servant, 


« CARTOUCHE.” 


Madame de Ségur, astonished at this information, recol- 
lected however, that she had spoken of Cartouche to the 
regent. She instantly sent servants to examine her wine 
cellar, and sure cnongh they found the hundred bottles of 
Champagne mentioned in the letter.. She conceived violent 
susp'cions of the honesty of her domestics, and proposed to 
remove to another house ; but her friends advised her to cone 
fide in the honour of the robber who had promised his pro- 
tection, an‘! who would not suffer her to be robbed. Besides, 
said they, all Paris is fall of Cartouchiens, and perhaps you 
may fall into the hands of gangs still more desperate. It is 
certain, that Madame de Ségur, never could discover by what 
means his agents had access to her house ; and, it is equally 
certain that she never could perceive that she suffered the 
smallest injury. 


Vol. 52. 2T Answer, 
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Answer, by F. Pitman, of Shepton Matliet, io bis own Rebus, inserted the 164! 
of Sepicmber, 1811. 


HE parts unite, and you will plainly see, _ 
PU DDIMORE was the place of my nativity. 


Answer, by B, Belcher, of Stone house, to Careline Caines’s Rebus, inserted the 
30th of December. 


HEN fortune frowns, and cares provoke, 
I find relief from heavenly HOPE. 


#+* Similar answérs have been received from J. Hammond, of Exeter; 
J. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet; H. B—-——; T. C——B; J. Grant, of 
Smithaleigh ; a Cornish tradesman; and E, D. A. 





Answer, by F. Martin, of Exeter, to the Enigma, inserted January 6. 


HEN LOCUSTS spread themselves upon the plain, 
The labour of the husbandman is vain. 


We have received the like answer from TC——--B; J. Kerby, of 
Helston; J. M. Carveth, from Londoa; J. Strike,of North Hill, near Laun, 
ceston; G Couch,of St. Getman’s; Carvline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J}. W, 
of Charmouth; J. Davey, near Mevagissey; J. Chapple, of Coldridge; 
J. Sansqin, of Poole; W. Terry, of Piymouth; W. Bickham, of Spring. 
gardens, uvear Ashburton 3 J]. Grant, of Smithaleigh; H. B———b. F. L.V 
T. Gerrans, of Probus; - Bickhani, of Spring Gardens, near Ashbur- 
ton; J. Postlethwaite, of the ro; a! marines; W. ‘Verry,of Plymouth; S. H, 
B, Belcher, of Stonehouse; S Dyer, of St. Enoder; and W. C, ‘I refiry. 


— ee ee — — SS = inate 


4A CHARADE, by a Constant Reader of Stonehouse. 


Y first in every beast is found ; 
My last you'll fad in marsby ground; 
Then joi the parts both right and clear, 
A sea-port town you'll make appear 


A REBUS, dy C. Caines, of Dorcheser. 


Kind of carriage first select ; 
And next a vowel, gents. detect; 
A foreign river then define, 
Which must in transposition shine: 
The parts when join’d will make appear 
My sistér’s natne, Sirs, I declare. 


a. RSBE SD DB 





IRST takéa female from the feather’d tribe; 
Select a grain, a letter put aside; 
Now a deep place, a letter here omit; 
And chuse a Serpentine instead of it; 
Then a smali brook; and now what each cf you 
Ought to possess, tho’ some do not ‘tis true ; 
And last, a preposition if you tell, 
You'll see my name, sutname, and where I dwell. 
6 
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On seeing a Vault opened where the Cofins were mouldered to Ashes. 
ter; I ET gikled pomp, and * high-blown pride” draw near, 
ty of Let pained beauty view her kindred dust, 
These moulder’d ashes powerfully declare, 
In awful silence, ‘* come to this you must!” 


Vain man turn here, a useful lesson learn, 

’ Soon dust and ashes thou tiyself shalt be; 

No flattery this, for here thou may’st discern 
Thy future self, thy own mortality. 


For thou hast here no lasting, long «bode, 


» of ihen do thy best, and humbly hope tor Heaven, 
wun, Trust in the mercy of a gracious God, 

af A Saviour died that thou .mght’st be forgiven, 
BS 5 re ee ae 7 the . 

ng. fyi what avails the Carver s Curious art, 
& | _ ihe splendid tomb, or monument display’d? 

Bur- Can sculptur'd uros, or eulogy impart, 

H Reanimation to the silent dead? 

This is the end of fell ambition’s strife, 

_ The monarch’s sway, the mighty warrior’s fame : 


e 
-9 


Here finish all the busy cares of hf 
ing Name. 


The empty title, and the sound 


Yet man should know the source from whenee he sprang, 
Drive off despair! oblivion’s fears dispel! 

Think on that God from whom he first began, 
Think on his great, his high original. 


= Come then my suul, no more regardless steer, 
Down the rough torrent of life’s stormy sea; 
But be prepar’d, ere death s op thy career, 
And turn the body to its native clay. 
When the great Ged in majesty shall come, 
To bid each kindred atom juin again, 
And burst the regions of the gloomy tomb, 
O may I reach where bliss and glory reign! 


Coldridvc, February 14) 1812. J. CHAPPLE. 





THE MONTH OF MARCH IN SCOTLAND, 
BY THE LATE MR. GRAHAME, 
he ravag’d fields, waste, colourless, and bleak, 
Retreating winter leaves, with angry frown, 
\nd Ijngering on the distant snow-streak’d hills, 
Displays the moiley remnants of his reign. 


‘ 
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With shoulder’d spade, the labourer to the field 
Hies, joyful that the soften’d glebe gives leave 

To tuil; no more his children cry for bread, 

Or, shiverins, crowd arovad the scanty fire 

No more he’s doom’d, reluctant, to receive 

‘The pittance, w hich the rich man proudly gives, 
Whe, when he gives, thinks Heaven itself eae, ged. 
Vain man! think not there’s merit in the boo 

If, qiitting not one comfort, not onc joy, 

The sparkling wine still circles round tay board, 
Thy hearth still blazes, and the sounding strings, 
Bleat with the souad symphonious, charm mine ear. 


‘The redbreast now, at morn, resumes his song, 
And larks, high soaring, wing their spiral flight, 
While tie iight-hearted plough. boy sin; ing, bliythe. 
*€ The broom, the bonny broom of Cowdenknows,” 
Fills with delight the wandering townsman’s ear; 
May be, tho’ caroll’d rude in artle S$ guise, 

Sad Floddenfield, of Scotia’s lays must sweet, 

Most moursful, dims, with starting tear, his eye 
Nor silent are the upland leas; ch« eerily 

The partridge now her tuneless call repeats, 

Or, bursting uucxpected from the brake, 

Startles the milk- -maid singing o’e: the ridge. 

Nor silent are the chilly leafless woods; 

The thrush’s note is heard amid the grove, 

Soon as the primrosc, from the wither'd leaves, 
Smiling, looks out: Rash flowerct! oft betray’d 
By summer-seeming days, to venture forth 

Thy tender form; the kiliing northern blast, 

Wiill wrap thee lifeless in a hoar-trost shroud! 











For the WeexLty ENTERTAINER. 
THE DYING FATHER TO HIS CHILDREN. 
‘© FT Fee) my end approaching fast, 
When I must leave this world below ; 
My children! virtue’ 5p aths pursue, 
And your Redeemer seek to know. 
An earthly father tho’ you lose, 
Jesus will prove your f ithful friend ; 
‘The i in’s pray *rhe’ll ne’ er refuse, 
Sut prove your father to the end. 
Nought but an irreligious heart 
Can part you from his pure st love ; 
Ehen seek to know his heav’nly a, 
‘That you may dwell with hia above 
March, 1812. T. SHERWILL, Plympton Schoc | 
—_——---+--- --—~ - _ --~ . bi - - | 
laph, wntended for Dr. Juhnsoa, Author of the English Dictioner, | 
O need of Latin or of Greek to grace 
h Our Johns Vs memory, or inscribe his grave; 
His native lanzuave ciaims this mournful space, 


J » pay the nmimortahry he gave, 








